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RAMSAR WETLANDS 


PROJECT 
... Margaret Cameron 


The GFNC is a partner with the 
City of Greater Geelong, the 
Department of Natural Resources, 
and the Victorian Wetlands Trust in 
a Natural Heritage Trust project to 
improve awareness, understanding 
and management of the Ramsar- 
listed wetlands in our region. Liz 
Horler is the project officer. She is 
now speaking on Geelong 
Community Radio every 
Wednesday at 2.30 pm for 15 
minutes - tune in for wetlands 
news! 


At present the project is involved in 
ensuring wetlands values are taken 
into account in the City of Greater 
Geelong’s development of 
environmental overlays in the 
Planning Scheme. There are many 
activities which should not be 
allowed in catchment areas, as 
they may detrimentally affect the 
wetlands. 


World Wetlands Day next year falls 
on Wednesday 2 February. Our 
Ramsar activities will take place 
through the preceding week, 
including bus tours to the Ramsar 
sites and probably a photographic 
competition. 

Oo 


This issue... 


e Polly Cutcliffe introduces 
something new to the club on 
page 8. 

e Valda Dedman writes about a 
very strange bird. 

e Bernie Franke has another 
earthy story. 

e The muse has taken Joe 
Hubbard and he just could not 
contain himself. 

e Trevor Pescott recounts a story 
about a ravenous Water Rat. 

e Roy Whiteside’s meeting report 
is depressing but essential 
reading. 

ə |f you feel like curling up in bed 
for some reading, Betty Moore 
has some suggestions. 
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NOVEMBER SPEAKER 


Dr Noel Schleiger is a well known 
identity amongst field naturalists 
throughout Victoria. He has an 
extensive knowledge of Victoria’s 
geology and physiography, and is 
the author of several geological 
publications. Noel also has an 
interest in fossils and shells, but 
tonight he will be discussing 
“Geelong’s Geology and 
Landforms”. 


Noel will be the leader of the club 
excursion this month — see column 
3 for full details. 


Christmas Members’ Night 
... Barry Lingham 


We will be revisiting the past 
when details of the activities of 
the Geelong Field Naturalist 
Club are examined from old 
Club records, articles in the 
original Geelong Naturalist and 
other memorabilia. 


It should make for an 
interesting evening; the 
members from 100 years ago 
had many similar ideas to our 
current club, but they had less 
scruples in obtaining 
specimens for observation! 


Please help to add to the social 
activities of the evening by 
bringing a small plate of supper 
to share with others. 


EXCURSION NOTICE 


... Dick Southcombe 


Sunday, November 21. 
Contact person: Dick Southcombe. 


Our excursion on November 21st 
will be an extension of Noel 
Schleiger’s illustrated talk titled 
“Geelong's Geology and Landform” 
at our general meeting. We will 
visit limestone, sandstone, 
greenstone and bluestone sites, all 
of which are within, or only a short 
distance beyond, Geelong's urban 
area. 


Noel is leading the excursion and 
will be assisted by Mark Trengove 
who will comment on the 
indigenous plant communities 
supported by the various rock/soil 
types. 


As a bus has not been hired for this 
excursion we will pool cars and 
depart Karingal at 9.00 am for Site 
No | - The Belmont Escarpment. 
Site No 2 is the Blue Circle Cement 
limestone quarry at Waurn Ponds — 
Peregrine Falcon territory — and 
our route from there is flexible. 


For those wanting to join the 
afternoon segment our lunch stop 
will be the Ceres or Montpellier 
Lookout depending on wind 
conditions. 

Oo 


New members... 


We are pleased to welcome 


Dr Christine Porter 


who joined the club in October. 


OUT AND ABOUT WITH VALDA 


... Valda Dedman 


Mouse Spiders, Tupong, Daisies, 
Louisa Atkinson, Dianella, 
Cockroaches and... 


Well, there’s been a lot of kerfuffle 
in the newspapers about fearsome 
mouse spiders. There is one sitting 
on Dave King’s desk at the 
moment. It’s safely in a bottle, and 
it never did attack. He found it at 
the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. | 
understand that there has been 
only one documented case of 
serious envenomation, although a 
bite could be nasty. | wonder if 
people would have been less afraid 
if it didn't have the name of Mouse 
Spider, which makes it sound 
enormous. For more details see 
Dave's article in the July 1999 
Naturalist (or our website http:// 


member.austasia.net/-gfnc). 


The report of an Olive Ridley Turtle 
at Anglesea is more interesting. It 
is listed as vulnerable under the 
Commonwealth Endangered 
Species Protection Act 1992. All 
marine turtles are experiencing 
serious threats to their survival. Of 
the seven species of marine turtles 
in the world, six occur in Australian 
waters. They migrate large 
distances between their feeding 
grounds and nesting sites; the one 
down here was well off course for 
either. 


l've had a report of a Tupong 
Pseudophritis urvillii being caught 
in (and returned to) the Barwon 
near the Breakwater. It is a slender, 
almost cylindrical fish, with small 
eyes set close together on top of its 
head and a lower jaw that is longer 
than the upper one. Usually 150- 
200 mm long, it has a bottom- 
dwelling lifestyle and will 
sometimes bury itself, leaving only 
eyes and dorsal fin showing as it 
lies in wait for its prey. It is thought 
that tupongs migrate into estuaries 
to spawn. 
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The verges of Reedy Lake were a 
mass of golden Variable Groundsel 
Senecio lautus, when we did our bi- 
monthly bird survey. Great 
discussions were held about an 
egret which we stalked through 
thigh-high water. We were proved 
right. It WAS an elusive 
Intermediate Egret, confirmed 
when we saw a Great Egret close 
by. The intermediate is a much 
shorter, stockier bird and paler of 
eye and bill. 


White daisy bushes were making a 
great display in the gully at Moggs 
Creek. Snowy Daisy-bush Olearia 
lirata and the Musk Daisy-bush O. 
argophylla were at their best and 
the mauve Cut Leaf Daisy 
Brachyscome multifida lined our 
path. 


| have been reading the works of 
Louisa Atkinson, Australia’s first 
native-born woman novelist (1834- 
1872). Louisa was also a gifted 
artist and a naturalist. She 
collected botanical specimens in 
the Kurrajong district in the Blue 
Mountains and corresponded with 
Baron Ferdinand von Mueller. He 
named several plants after her, 
including the unusual root parasite 
mistletoe Atkinsonia ligustrina and 
the rasp fern Doodia atkinsoniana. 


In the 1850s and 1860s Louisa 
contributed a series of natural 
history articles, often with drawings, 
to the Illustrated Sydney News, the 
Sydney Morning Herald and the 
Sydney Mail. The monthly series "A 
Voice from the Country" covered a 
wide range of topics - ferns, 
insects, lizards, aboriginal customs, 
birds, fossils. 


The October 1862 article was on 
Orchidaceae. Many of the species 
mentioned are familiar to us in 
Geelong and one is of particular 
interest this month. “Caladenia alba 
is delicate and pretty", she wrote. 
Now, Caladenia alba, White 


. Fingers, is in fact C. catenata, the 


first cousin of C. maritima, which is 
now the official botanical name of 
the Anglesea White Fingers, first 
recorded in 1988 and which we 
were lucky to be shown by 
Margaret MacDonald on the Club's 
October excursion. Louisa Atkinson 
also painted many orchids, 
including Greenhoods, Leek 
Orchids and the Spotted Sun 
Orchid. 


Louisa was nicknamed Dianella by 
her friend, Emma Selkirk, with 
whom she often went exploring. 
Margaret MacDonald tells me that 
the three Anglesea Dianella 
species (D. revoluta, D. tasmanica 
and a hybrid) can only be pollinated 
by native bees. If you want to hand 
pollinate, you have to use a tuning 
fork to simulate the vibration 
frequencies for pollen release. 


l've been looking. at www.insecta. 
com, the website of the Spencer 
Entomological Museum of the 
University of British. Columbia. Its 
bug of the month for November is 
the "German" cockroach, Blattella 
germanica known in Germany as 
the Russian cockroach and in 
Russia as the German and which 
probably originated in Asia or 
Africa. | have found a couple of 
large (28-44 mm) red "American" 
cockroaches Periplaneta americana 
in my house recently. Cockroaches 
in the house are not good news, 
since they can produce foul- 
smelling secretions and eat 
practically anything. However, they 
are important recyclers and 
decomposers. 


Australia has some 450 native 
species, none of which is a 
household pest. Most are specialist 
feeders. The burrowing species 
tend to eat dried leaves and one 
group feeds only on lichens. | have 
found an attractive Mallee species, 
which burrows into the red earth 
and leaves distinctive mounds, but 
| don't know anything about local 
species. 


Dave King is sure to find some 
interesting cockroaches and 
goodness knows what else when he 
goes as Ranger to the Gluepot 
Reserve for two months at the start 
of the year 2000. What a way to 
celebrate the century! We wish him 
and Betty the best. 


And . Sacred Kingfishers are back. 
Rainbow Bee-eaters should be 
around too. And if a thunderstorm 
is brewing, watch out for Swifts. 
Ibis and Royal Spoonbills are 
nesting again at Reedy Lake, 
Bogong Moths are passing through 
on their way back to the Victorian 
Alps. 

Oo 
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PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


... Barry Lingham 


November 1999 


The second volume of the 
Comprehensive. Regional 
Assessment document. that 
analyses the current usage and 
management of the forests of 
Western Victoria has been 
released. After public meetings, a 
Directions document will be 
released for public comment prior 
to the final Regional Forest 
Agreements release. The RFAs 
will direct forest management for 
the next twenty years. 


Digesting all this information is a 
huge task, so a coalition of over 
twenty interested groups has 
formed the Western Victorian 
Forest Protection Network. The 
GFNC hopes to become affiliated 
with this group which is fighting to 
extend the time available for public 
input into the RFA process and to 
involve Geelong in some of the 
public meetings. They have raised 
concern at the perceived bias of 
the CRA documents toward timber 
products above other forest values. 
Graeme Tribe and | will continue 
working on this matter 


The committee has approved the 
printing of new publicity brochures 
designed by Bernie Franke. He 
has been given permission from 
the council to place them in boxes 
at various places along the Barwon 
River. 


Bernie is also checking a series of 
grant offers that we may be able to 
access to provide extra facilities at 
Jerringot. The possibilities include 
an extra birdhide at the south end 
of the wetland, interpretive signage 
and bird identification signs. The 
grants are through the council's 
Adopt-a-Park scheme and the 
Catchment Management Authority. 


The spring. campout is being held 
prior to the November meeting. 
We are interested in member 
feedback regarding our campouts. 
Are they held at the best times of 
year? Do we select appropriate 
venues and activities? Are they 
held often enough? Please pass 


on your comments to me via post - 


or in person. 
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The March Victorian Field 
Naturalists Club campout on the 
Beilarine Peninsular will involve a 
range of excursions, activities and 
workshops. Dick Southcombe has 
been busy organising the 
distribution of program and 
accommodation information. We 
will be looking for assistance with a 
range of tasks that will be 
necessary if this long weekend is to 
be a success. Please note the 
dates of March 11-13 on your diary 
so you can become involved. 


The annual Publications Review 
Meeting was held on Thursday 28" 
October. Diana Primrose chairs 
this group and we discussed a 
range of items regarding the 
compiling and production of the 
Naturalist. We believe that our 
current magazine is informative 
and of high quality, with the added 
advantage of being relatively 
inexpensive. We would encourage 
all members to contribute articles 
for publication, whether they be a 
short fifty word item of interest or a 
more lengthy paper on natural 
history. 


We are also keen to hear from 
anyone who could assist in the 
compiling and editing of the 
Naturalist. 


Three general meetings per year 
are listed as members’ nights on 
our program. These nights are set 
aside to allow our own members to 
discuss topics of current natural 
history interest. The meetings are 
less formally structured and we 
hope they provide an opportunity to 
meet some of the new members of 
the club and renew acquaintances 
with other members. 


The Christmas meeting is always a 
pleasant social event so | hope to 
see as many members as possible 
turning up. 


Trevor Pescott and | will be giving 
some details of the activities of the 
original GFNC as it was one 
hundred years ago. 

m 


BIRD GROUP REPORT 


... Barry Lingham 


October 19th 1999 


“Birds of the Wimmera” - lan 
Morgan. 


lan and Janice Morgan live on a 
farm near Rupanyup, which is 
located some 50 Km north of 
Stawell and 40 Km East of 
Horsham. With his three sons, lan 
farms about three thousand acres 
of wheat, canola, peas, beans, 
oats, barley with some sheep and 
cattle. 


The outdoor lifestyle and travelling 
between the various properties that 
are farmed, allows lan to closely 
observe the birds of this region. 


Twenty years ago, lan extended his 
observation of birds to include 
photography. He has taken slides 
of over 120 species located within 
80 Km of Rupanyup. This area 
extends to the Little Desert in the 
west, the Grampians in the south, 
the box-ironbark forests of the St 
Arnaud to the east, and the 
Warracknabeal area to the north. 


Because of the diversity of habitat 
within the Wimmera, a large 
variety of bird species may be 
seen. During periods of drought in 
central Australia, many birds move 
to the Wimmera to escape the arid 
inland 


Many raptor species are seen. lan 
showed slides of Black-shouldered 
Kites which nest at any time that 
food (especially mice) is available. 
The Letter-winged Kite only arrives 
during mouse plagues. It has bred 
in trees a few kilometres from lan's 
house. 


Photographing the nests of raptors 
involves setting up flimsy looking 
hides over 10 metres from the 
ground, and then remaining cooped 
up in a cramped setting for many 
hours. The pay off is seen in the 
magnificent photo of a pair of 
Spotted Harriers feeding their 
young or Australian Kestrels at the 
nest. 
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Parrot species are regularly seen. 
lan showed slides of ‘Galahs, Red- 
rumped Parrots, Blue Bonnet, 
Eastern Rosella, Long-billed 
Corrella and  Sulphur-crested 
Cockatoo. 


In wetter years, Black-winged Stilts 
and Red-necked Avocets nest in 
the swamps. Masked Lapwing and 
Banded Lapwing nest annually, but 
Australian Pratincoles only nest in 
the drier years, usually in a fallow 
paddock. 


When the harvesting begins, the 
huge headers carve a path through 
the crops. An observant driver will 
note where quail are flushed, and 
this method has allowed lan to 
photograph Stubble Quail, Red- 
chested  Button-quail, Painted 
Button-quail and Little-Button-quail. 
The elusive Plains Wanderer has 
also been sighted several times 
during harvest. 


Stands of Buloke (Allocasurina sp) 
are still found on many farms, but 
extensive clearing has drastically 
reduced the number of trees found 
in the area prior to European 
settlement. The bulokes are 
favoured nesting sites for 
woodswallows. Slides of nesting 
White-browed, Black-faced, Dusky 
and Masked species were shown. 
Other birds to frequent the bulokes 
include Hooded Robins, Scarlet 
Robins, White-winged Trillers and 
Chestnut-rumped Thornbills. 


As in many other parts of Victoria, 
the Bush Curlew is becoming rarer, 
with the numbers declining 
markedly in the past twenty years. 
Similarly, the Bustard is now 
restricted to the far north west of 
the state. 


When droughts cause inland birds 
to move in search of food and 
water, many species make their 
way to the Wimmera. In the past 
few weeks, lan has observed both 
Crimson and Orange Chats. In 
1997, Black Honeyeaters nested in 
the native garden around the farm 
house. Other dryland birds include 
the Southern Scrub-robin, Red- 


capped Robin, Chestnut Quail- 
thrush, Southern White-face and 
the Variegated Wren. 


In the open paddocks, many lark 
species feed and nest. Rufous 
Songlarks arrive in the spring, but 
Brown Songlarks, Singing 
Bushlarks and Pipits are resident 
all year around. 


Lakes and rivers attract Sacred 
Kingfishers and the rarer Red- 
backed Kingfisher. In some years, 
Black-tailed native Hen or Baillon’s 
Crake can arrive in large numbers. 


Amongst the flowering Yellow Box, 
Yellow Gum, Grey Box and Black 
Box eucalypts of the area can be 
found a range of honeyeaters. The 
most common is the White- 
plumed. Noisy Minors inhabit 
stands of timber and the Yellow- 
throated Minor is often seen, 
although it is at the southern limit 
of its range. Other Honeyeaters 
include the Singing, New Holland, 
White-eared, Spiny-cheeked, 
Yellow-plumed, White-fronted, 
Crescent and (occasionally) the 
Painted. Eastern Spinebills and 
Red Wattlebirds are also common. 


lan showed us many splendid 
photographs, but some of the most 
impressive were of "ordinary" birds. 
The sight of the pair of White-faced 
Herons with plumage fluffed out 
and about to feed their brood was 
memorable. 


We have been privileged to see 
the result of over twenty years of 
lan's work, showing his skill as a 
photographer and as a bird 
observer. 


Next Month's Speaker 


Gordon McCarthy is speaking to us 
on one of his favourite subjects, 
the birds of Bannockburn Bush. 
We look forward to learning more 
about this remnant bushland and 
seeing some of Gordon's slides. 
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LIBRARY NOTES 


... Betty Moore 


This month we have "Univation", a 
magazine put out by The Australian 
Department of the Environment and 
Heritage. May 1999 is a special 
edition on managing the 
environment. |t examines a wide 
range of Australian University 
environment research and highlights 
the scope for collaboration with 
environment managers in 
government and the private sector 
throughout the Asia/Pacific region. 


Wingspan Vol. 9 No. 3 (Birds 
Australia) "For Whom the Bellbird 
Tolls" by Barry Trail, stresses the 
importance of saving what's left of 
our temperate and tropical 
woodlands. Many woodland birds 
are on the decline through loss of 
habitat. “Caught on the Wing" 
Stephen Garnett, discusses the pros 
and cons of legal international trade 
of birds. "Desert Birding" by Richard 
Jordan — where to go to watch birds 
in Australian deserts where an 
interesting array of birds is to be 
found. Some very rare birds such 
as the Princess Parrot. 


Geo Australasia Vol. 21 No. 3- 
As usual, full of interesting articles 
and beautiful photographs. Read 
about Australian Goannas (they 
account for about half of the 50 or 
so species); Daintree Rainforest; 
Organic food; Crinoids; wildlife 
photography; Tasmania’s Wild West 
Coast; and the Blue Mountains. 


Other current publications for loan 
are: The Australian Birdwatcher 
(BOAC), Parkwatch (VNPA), 
Australian Geographic, The 
Victorian Naturalist. Also an 
assortment of Naturalists and 
Newsletters too numerous to list, but 
all in the library for viewing. 


oO 
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TRASH AND TREASURE AT 
JERRINGOT 
... Joe Hubbard 


At the first blow of the mattock — 
aimed at weeds! - two heads 
emerged from the longish grass a 
few metres away. They belonged to 
two startled — dont jump to 
conclusions — Buff-banded Rails. | 
froze to the mattock handle. Uttering 
single, short, clucking calls they 
circled around me, one crossing the 
path to watch from the cover of an 
oak whilst the other stayed in the 
immediate vicinity. 


For a few minutes they moved 
around me, clucking anxiously, 
flowing through and under the grass 
with heads 'periscoping now and 


then. Then | detected a ripple 
movement behind one of the birds — 
young ones | thought. They 


disappeared after this so | assumed 
they had collected the 'young'uns' 
and all was well. That was a good 
excuse not to start work but there 
was more to come. 


A yelling magpie alerted me to the 
Swamp Harrier, pale rumped, flying 
low over the wetland with spooked 
Latham's Snipe erupting from the 
low vegetation. | counted twelve but 
their frantic, erratic flight made this 
activity pretty difficult. 


After coffee, well-earned mind you, I 
took the garbage bag for a walk but 
had to stop to talk to the Royal 
Spoonbill, looking jolly spiffing in its 
flowing head-gear and further out, 
among all the other waterbirds, the 
diving Hardheads, males white- 
eyed, twenty or more, rare visitors to 
our wetland. 


Bag filled with trash | returned via 
the golf course and its swamp. From 
its edge, a sparrow-sized brown bird 
flew into the Yellow Water-buttoned 
shallows. Glasses up and there 
wading was a Baillon's Crake. From 
close by another flew, legs trailing to 
the furthest end of the swamp. First 
observed stopped, perched on some 
rushes, stretched a wing in the 
morning sun and quite oblivious to 
man and trash a few metres away, 
proceeded to preen - perfect 
viewing — bliss. 
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| met the rails again that morning. 
Mind away with the fairies it was my 
turn to be startled. Almost underfoot 
was this strangled, prolonged 
squawk — books describe it as a 
loud, throaty ‘krek’ - their alarm call. 


Last year at Jerringot | heard this 
call but attributed it to the two 
immature Black-shouldered Kites 
which happened to be close by. 


You live and learn! 


PLANT GROUP REPORT 


... Dick Southcombe 


Brisbane Ranges wildflowers are 
always a delight at Springtime and 
our excursion on Sunday 10th to 
Wildflower Track, Sawpit Gully 
Road, McLean's Highway and 
Aeroplane Road certainly proved 
that to be so. 


Many species were in flower — from 
the Tiny Violet Viola sieberiana 
hidden in dampish places to the 
Grass-tree Xanthorrhoea australis 
with its prominent 3 m spikes of 
hundreds of flowers attracting 
insects. 


The wide range of books used to 
learn more about Brisbane Ranges 
flora stimulated a lively discussion 
at our meeting. 


A further survey of the Corio 
grasslands was held on Tuesday 
26th. We removed a few scattered 
plants of Serrated Tussock whilst 
there and located a fairly dense 
infestation opposite the tip entrance 
in Biddlecombe Ave. DNRE has 


‘been advised. 


L 
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FRESH-WATER SHRIMP — PARATYA AUS TRALIENSIS 


(Atyidae, Decapoda) 


by Dave King 
SN NNT 


Unit 216/86 Church Street, Grovedale, 3216 


Introduction 

During the last session of the Reedy Lake Survey (38°-12'E 144°-26'S), on 14th October, 1999, the writer 
operated as the appointed collector of invertebrates, these being primarily aquatic. On this occasion it was 
observed that a notable increase had occurred in numbers of the subject shrimp species. They were 
variable in size up to that of the adult, Fig. 1. 


It is conceivable that the springtime upsurge in shrimp numbers has, at this time, initiated the presence of a 
considerable flock of the Whiskered Tern. They were seen constantly diving into the water at that region 
where the recent rise of water level had submerged vegetation. Paratya australiensis tend to concentrate 
where vegetation cover is present. 


Description 

The fresh-water shrimp P. ausraliensis is a species found throughout the Australian continent, in fresh-water 
lakes, rivers and creeks. On occasions the numbers are considerable.. They are surface feeding shrimp, 
moving about on aquatic vegetation, logs, rocks etc. In appearance it is a typical shrimp as illustrated, 
laterally compressed and largely translucent. A carapace covers the thorax, attached to which are the five 
pairs of walking legs. The first leg-like appendage is not a true leg, it is a maxilliped (jaw-foot), used to 
conduct food to the mouth parts. The first two pairs of walking legs are described as chelate, each 
terminated by a pincer-like process. Third, fourth and fifth pairs terminate in a single simple claw. 


Attached to the abdomen, the last five pairs of leg are termed pleopods (swimming-foot), used for 
locomotion through the water. In addition the female will use the pleopods to support and brood her eggs 
under the abdomen. It will be noted that each of the five walking legs are biramous ( two branched) due to 
an additional appendage attached to the upper end, this is an expodite (without-foot). Continual vibration of 
the expodite, together with an additional fan-like appendage above, it causes water to circulate over the gills 
that are situated under the carapace of the thorax. The last five pairs of legs are also biramous, the outer 
limb an expodite, the inner limb an endopodite (without foot). 

The terminal process of the abdomen consists of three parts, a single dorsal segment, the telson, and two 
fan-like blades called uropods (tail foot). This terminal process is used effectively as an escape mechanism 
by flexing rapidly as a paddle. 


The main sensory appendages are situated on the head. Relatively large eyes are protrusive, being placed 
on pedicels that afford articulation. Immediately below the eye emerges the first antenna consisting of two 
filaments. Below these, and separated by a scale-like process, is the second antenna, a single filament 
proportionally of considerable length compared with the body size. 


P. australiensis are oviparous, with the female carrying the eggs until hatching occurs after a short 
incubation period. The larva at this stage bears no resemblance to the adult, and become a component of 
aquatic plankton, going through many metamorphic stages before reaching adulthood. 

References 

Bayly, I.A.E. et al (1967) The Crustaceans of Australian Inland Waters, Australian Soc. for Limnology, 
Melbourne. 

Hale, H.M. (1927), The Crustaceans of South Australia, Government Printer, Adelaide. 


Williams, W.D. (1980), Australian Freshwater Life, Macmillan, Melbourne. 
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(Continued from page 6) 


Fig. 1  Fresh-water Shrimp 


faratya austrsiiensis 


Ratty Has a 'Take-away' 
. ... Trevor Pescott 


While the Water Rat Hydromys chrysogaster is quite 
common in the Geelong district, most observations are made 
from a distance. We may see them swimming in the Barwon, 
find feeding platforms on the shore of Corio Bay, or discover 
footprints in the muddy edges of Serendip's lake, but close 
contact is rare. 


So the following observation by Suzannah McCoy is quite 
extraordinary. 


"Just before dusk, late June 1998, I was fishing 
in West Barwon Reservoir and had caught a large 
Brown Trout. After cleaning the fish, I had left 
the roe found in it on the ground almost at my 
feet, intending to remove it when fishing was 
finished, but to my surprise a Water Rat came 
up and began nibbling at it. 


I have been told they are quite shy but this 
character became quite aggressive, emitting a 
harsh, threatening growl if I came too close to it 
and I was able to take several photographs of it 
without being disturbed. 


Water Rats, sometimes called White-tailed Rats 
by the Forrest locals, are also seen in Lake 
Elizabeth. We see them, and Platypuses, when 
we take canoe trips. Both have burrows in the 
banks of the lake." 


BIODIVERSITY NOTES 


... Dennis Greenwell 


On 10" October members of the 
Biodiversity Group were invited by 
Judy Rowe to visit her block of 
scrub at Baringa. Judy with her 
late husband Stan bought the 
block, made up of four sub- 
divisions, some twenty years ago. 


Much of the vegetation had been 
destroyed in the quest for gold 
earlier this century and Judy and 
Stan had spent much time and 
effort in replanting with suitable 
Species, notably wattles, that have 
in the intervening years grown and 
Spread. This has enhanced the 
habitat value as well as providing a 
screen from the adjoining block. 


Another value was added by the 
digging (by hand) of a pond, some 
5.0 metres by 3.0 metres by Judy's 
son when he was in his late teens. 
This contains a small amount of 
vegetation and a healthy variety of 
invertebrates, as well as eggs and 
tadpoles of frogs. We heard 
"Common Froglets calling and 
assumed that they were 
responsible, as tadpoles are 
notoriously difficult to identify. 


After lunch when the rain finally 
stopped, we descended from where 
we parked our cars which is 
approximately 1,000 feet above 
sea level, to the Misery Creek 
some 120 feet lower, passing an 
old mine shaft which was 30-40 
feet deep judging by the length of 
time the sound of stones hitting the 
bottom took to reach us. 


Having reached the creek we each 
did our own thing, some exploring 
the area, whilst others panned in 
the creek bed. 


A couple of very enjoyable hours 
later, we climbed back to where our 
cars were parked with the all 
important tea and cake courtesy of 
Jenny and Bejanke. 
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On our way home Judy made 
Several stops showing us first, 
some magnificent big old banksias 
and then a roadside grassland 
remnant with hundreds if not 
thousands of Golden Moth Orchids 
Diurus chryseopsis (formally - 
Diurus lanceolata) in flower. 


Biodiversity Meeting Report 13th 
October. 

| am unable to give a report this 
month as earlier in the evening, 
Claire and | attended the Council 
Meeting that was to determine the 
fate of the Belmont Common and 
had shouted ourselves hoarse. We 
only briefly dropped into Karingal to 
give them the bad news that the 
Rowing Course was to go forward 
to an Independent Panel Hearing 
and the Planning Minister, so 
excused ourselves for the rest of 
the meeting. However Ade Foster 
has given me the following 
information. 


Next Biodiversity Excursions 
(There will be two excursions this 
month on the 

7^ and 13" November) 


On Sunday 7th we will visit 
Inverleigh Common for our annual 
check of the coconut ant nest 
boxes constructed some years ago. 
These ants host to the larvae of our 
emblem, the Small Ant Blue (SAB) 
butterfly within their nests, and we 
hope to determine whether the 
SAB is to be found at Inverleigh. 
Meet at the Fyansford Hotel car 
park at 9.00 am. 


On Saturday 13th we have been . 


invited to join the Friends of the 
You Yangs for an evening 
discussing the insects of the You 
Yangs. We will meet at the 
entrance at 2.00 pm and do a 
preliminary walk to collect some 
specimens. We will join the FoYY 
at 5.30 for a BBQ tea and at 6.30 
hear a talk about the frogs of the 
You Yangs given by Stuart 
Willsher. We will then set up our 
insect lights and examine any 
specimens that may come our way. 
o 


MID-WEEK BIRD OUTINGS 
i ... Polly Cutcliffe 


At the October Bird group meeting, 
a suggestion to have an outing 
once a month received enough 
support to warrant giving it a try so 
hurried arrangements were made 
for the following Wednesday, 
October 27. 


The short notice prevented most of 
those who showed interest from 
attending, and on the day only two 
were able to come — Peter Bright 
and myself. We decided not to go 
as far afield as originally planned 
and sojourned to Hospital Swamp 
for an hour and a half where we 
managed to identify 47 species; no 
waders but lots of ducks, 
spoonbills, grebes, swans etc. The 
windy weather had the raptors up 
with 6 Swamp Harriers continually 
coursing over the wetland and 
Whistling Kites and one Hobby also 
present. 


Future Plans 

Some people have indicated that 
Thursday would be more suitable 
than Wednesday, so outings will be 
held on the 3rd Thursday of every 
month until further notice. 


Wanted : 
Suggestions for outings and offers 
of leadership. 


Next Outing 

Thursday 18th November to the 
western plantation area of the You 
Yangs — Rainbow Bee-eaters are 
there at present. 


Meet at Karingal at 8.30 for 
transport sharing; return about 
12:30. Bring morning tea. 


. . Polly Cutcliffe 
Convenor for the time being 
Phone: 5244 0182 


Since they were so successful in 
such a short time and it is the first 
excursion of its type, the birdlist of 
Polly and Peter is included on page 
15. —Ed. 
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BIRD OF THE MONTH 


... Valda Dedman 


Musk Duck 
Name Musk Duck Biziura lobata 


Description Heavy, wide-bodied 
and short winged. Dark blackish- 
brown with blunt triangular bill and 
stiff tail with 28 feathers. Male 
much larger than female and has 
leathery inflatable flap attached to 
lower mandible. 


Length 47 -72 cm. 


Voice Whistle and plunk, but 
generally silent. Female soft grunt. 


Food Aquatic invertebrates, fish, 
Hardhead ducklings. 


Habitat Open deep water. 


Range Southern half of Australia 
(including Tasmania) where there 
is deep permanent water. — . 


Geelong Resident. Durdiwarrah 
Reservoir, Lake Modewarre and 
Connewarre, Corio Bay, Swan Bay, 
occasionally Lake Lorne and 
Jerringot. Breeds locally. 


Nest Rough, rather flimsy shallow 
cup on trampled down clump of 
vegetation far from shore in large 
freshwater bodies. 


Eggs 2-3, large 


doceo 


Unusual in appearance, strange in 
habits, the Musk Duck must surely 
be among the most fascinating of 
all ducks. However, perhaps 
because it is so different from all 
others, it has been labelled 
“grotesque”, “a singularly ugly bird", 
“one of the freaks of nature 
peculiar to New Holland”, “a very 
strange duck” and “the world’s most 


bizarre duck”. 


November 1999 


The stiff-tailed ducks, which 
include the Blue-billed, have 
Spine-like tail feathers which can 
be raised, a distinct lobe on the 
hind toe, a short, thick neck whose 
loose skin can be inflated during 
display and the trachea has no 
bulba. The male Musk Duck has in 


addition a large pendulous leathery 


lobe below its lower mandible 
whose size varies with age and 
season and which can hang down 
as far as the water's surface. 


The Musk Duck rarely walks on 
land, though it may be enticed out 
with bread. Its legs and huge feet 
are so far set back that it walks with 
a pronounced waddle, using its stiff 
tail as a prop. 


It flies with rapid shallow 
wingbeats, but is not often seen in 
the air. Take-off is laborious and 
landing clumsy, with no attempt to 
skim the water or even lower its 
legs. i 


It sits low in the water - an easy 
help to identification. It can swim 
almost submerged, with only the 
head and a little of the back out of 
the water It has an enormous range 
of movement in hip and leg joints, 
and sometimes swims with one leg 
placed on its back, tucked under 
the wing, or rests with both. feet on 
its back. It dives readily, with hardly 
a ripple and can stay under water 
for more than half a minute. Dives 
may be six metres deep. 


It has its own peculiar ‘unducklike’ 
call - a whistle and a plonk. 


It is not a good game bird. In 1876 
E.P. Ramsay wrote “It is about as 
good to eat as a Black Shag or 
Cormorant, is not eagerly sought 
after by epicures”. An 
understatement, Percy Wood 
would have said. He was foolish 
enough to shoot, dress and roast 
one at a camp at the Willows on 
the Barwon. “The odour and 
flavour of that rank and nauseous 
bird will remain so long as life 
lasts”. Yet in Western Australia in 
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the 1890s netted birds were 
plucked by repeated immersion in 
boiling water, dressed, split, dry- 
salted and smoked for use as bush 
tucker. 


With its tail fanned forward over its 
back, its under tail coverts puffed 
out and its bill-flap inflated, the 
male performs a mating display: 
that sounds like a dance routine 
with a  paddle-kick, —plonk-kick, 
whistle-kick,  travel-splash-kick, 
accompanied by a grunt and a 
piercing whistle. He hopes by all 
this to attract a group of females 
and will mate with as many as 
possible. The display can happen 
at any time of the day and night. 


At breeding time the male takes on 
a musky odour, from preening with 
the uropygial gland. No doubt the 
females love this, but not so 
Captain Vancouver who, hoping for 
a duck dinner, shot one and took it 
on board H.M.S. Discovery in 
1791, but it "smelt so intolerably 
that it scented nearly the whole 
ship" The musk oil can sometimes 
spread over the water's surface. 


Male birds may fight savagely in 
defence of their breeding territories 


Nests are solitary and the. male 
leaves everything to the female. 
She feeds the downy ducklings, 
unique among waterfowl. She 
dives for food and on her return the 
ducklings rush over to her, 
begging and crying. When they are 
small she sometimes carries them 
on her back. and may even dive 
with them clinging to her. The 
ducklings stay with the female until 
fully grown. 


Outside the breeding season quite 
large parties can form. On Lake 
Modewarre 300 Musk Duck were 
seen on 15 August 1959. Such a 
sight | have yet to see. 

(m| 
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THE SOIL LIVES, OKAY!!! 


by Bernie Franke 


61 Reigate Road, Highton, 3216 


Have a penchant for the weird, the bizarre and the extraordinary? Well get into soil organisms and you'll 
probably have a lifetime (or three) worth of study and exploration! 


Soil Organisms 


The soil biota range from the macroscopic to the microscopic and they are another classic case of "the more 
we know, the less we know". A few interesting facts: 


e Over half the world's biomass exists under the surface of the soil. While plant roots are included in this 
figure, it is still quite incredible to think that what we see on the surface is only half of the complete 
picture. 

D 'Agricultural researchers in Canada have estimated that a hectare of temperate Canadian pasture could 


easily contain up to 20 tonnes of soil organisms (Gregorich, 1995). This is the equivalent to about 40 
horses underneath the surface of that one hectare of land (not a bad stocking rate in anyone's 
language!) : 

e A spade-full of soil from the backyard of the proverbial quarter acre block will contain hundreds (if not 
thousands) of different species and the majority of these are undescribed by science. 


Introducing Some Of The Critters That Call The Soil Home 


The soil contains fungi, bacteria, actinomycetes, nematodes, protozoa, algae, viruses, micro-arthropods 
(collembola and mites) and of course earthworms. Of these, science has classified 596 of fungi, 1296 of soil 
bacteria, 3% of nematodes, 31% of protozoa, 67% of algae and 496 of viruses (Mussared, 1997). 


Most of our knowledge relates to soil organisms that are agricultural pests (ie some species of protozoa, 
nematodes and viruses). Some would argue that the problem of pests is not so much the opportunistic 
organisms themselves but the low diversity agricultural systems we use (monoculture crops). 


Actinomycetes Actinomycetes are organisms that share characteristics between bacteria and fungi. 
They are closely related to the bacteria but have fungi-like appendages. These are the organisms that 
dominate a well functioning compost heap. They prefer higher temperatures and they can tolerate fairly 
dry conditions. A carbon to nitrogen ratio of 25:1 is generally regarded as optimal for decomposition of 
dead plant matter in a compost heap. Actinomycetes prefer a neutral or alkaline pH. 


Bacteria Soil bacteria tend to be more numerous in tilled soils while minimum tillage encourages the fungi. 
Some soil bacteria produce polysaccharide "glues", which help to improve soil structure. Some soil 
bacteria are symbiotic and are responsible for nitrogen fixation in the roots of legumes. 


Fungi The fungi tend to be more numerous under pasture and minimum-tilled soil. Fungal hyphae can 
physically bind soil particles together. The fungi are responsible for the first attacks on cellulose and 
lignin and can also be partners in symbiotic relationships with plants, where they help to make 
phosphorous available. They tend to be able to tolerate lower pH conditions (ie acid forest soils). 


Nematodes Nematodes are basically microscopic worm-like creatures that live in the water that. 
surrounds soil particles. Some species are rather nasty human pests. 


Protozoa Protozoa keep the number of bacteria in balance by predation. The protozoa are actually 
classified as aquatic organisms and they live in water that surrounds each soil particle. 


Mineralization The process whereby nutrients held in an organic form are transformed into an inorganic 
form by soil microbes and are therefore made available for plant use. Immobilisation is a term that refers to 
the period when nutrients have been released from the decaying substrate but is still temporarily unavailable 
for plant use because it is ‘locked up’ in the soil microbes themselves. 


(Continued on page 11) 
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(Continued from page 10) 
The barriers to increasing our knowledge of soil organisms include: 


1 The difficulties of studying them (you obviously can't see most of them with the naked eye) 
2 They're generally not cute and cuddly, and they don't do much to attract our attention. 

3i Even the professionals can't culture and grow many of these organisms in the lab. 

4 There's just too many species out there! 


The Role of Soil Organisms in Ecosystems 


Soil organisms regulate the flow of energy through the soil (via various trophic levels), cycle nutrients, 
contribute to soil formation and are also a vital element in the complex Sequence of soil processes that 
contribute to soil structure (Sparling, 1996). | 
Without soil organisms there would simply be no ecosystem! | 


Soil structure 


Soil structure is becoming the main game in agriculture and basically refers to how soil particles are 'glued' 
together in order to create the desirable conditions for plant roots (generally the more air in soil the better). 
Soil structure is a bit like a building made of bricks - individual soil particles are the bricks but it is how the 
building is put together (with large or small rooms or air spaces) that made up the structure. Soil organisms 
produce much of the mortar. 


Fungal hyphae and the appendages of actinomycetes help to physically hold soil particles together and soil 
bacteria can feed from the sugars excreted from plant roots and produce 'glues' which bind particles 
together. Fungi are important decomposers of woody tissue and predominate in forests and no-till 
agricultural systems, while the bacteria find the disturbance of soil by the plough more to their liking. 
Earthworms and the macropores they produce in soil are important for water infiltration and drainage and 
the accidentally introduced Lumbricidae from Europe are found in most garden soils and farms (Lee, 1985). 
Surprisingly, many of our endemic earthworms remain undescribed. 


Nutrients 


A primary function of soil organisms is the cycling of nutrients, either releasing it from dead organisms or 
"fixing" it directly from the atmosphere or soil. Particular strains of rhizobia (a bacteria) form an association 
with plant roots where they are able to make atmospheric nitrogen available for plant growth (ie acacias, 
sheoaks, peas, beans clovers etc). Mycorrhizae (fungi) also form mutually beneficial associations with plant 
roots in order to make phosphorous available for some groups of Australian plants. In some areas where 
that were completely cleared for agriculture, the re-establishment of eucalypts has been difficult and this 
may be due to the local extinction of mycorrhizal fungi and the resulting inability of the trees to obtain their 
phosphorous requirements. 


It is thought that the flush of growth following a bushfire (the ash-bed effect) is predominantly due to the 
release (mineralisation) of plant nutrients from soil organisms rather than by the nutrients in the ash itself 
(Ashton and Attiwill, 1994). In fact a substantial amount of nutrients are lost in smoke from a fire. 


The soil organisms are killed by the heat of the fire, the intensity of which may even temporarily sterilise 
areas of soil where the heat was most intense. Soil temperatures are able to reach more than 550* C, the 
point at which soil organic matter begins to combust (this has occurred with crown fires in tall open forest). 
The soil biota is thought to be completely changed for several years, coinciding with a 2-3 fold increase in 
tree growth for 2-3 years following the fire (Ashton and Attiwill, 1994). 


Thinking Biodiversity? Think Soil!! 


Next time that you're out and about spare a thought for the upper 10-15 cm of soil below your feet. It 

contains more life than you will probably see above the ground. 
Take a fresh clod and give it a good sniff. The sweet smell of a biologically active soil is thought to be due 
to the presence the soil fungi. You might not be rushing to the microscope or spending your weekend out 
‘looking for soil life, but it's good to know that they're there. However don't hold you breath waiting to see 
them included in a biological survey! 
Oo 
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Report of illustrated talk given by Simon Birrell at the General Meeting on 7 September 1999 
on 
"THE PROBLEMS OF CLEARFELL LOGGING IN THE OTWAY STATE FOREST AND ITS AFFECT ON WATER 
RESOURCES IN THE REGION" 
... Roy Whiteside 


The speaker is a member of the OTWAY RANGES ENVIRONMENT NETWORK (OREN). This group comprises 
a network of concerned individuals, conservation groups and people who want to put a stop to clearfell logging of 
native biodiverse forests in the Otways. Members of the group come from all regions in the vicinity of the Otways 
including Geelong and Warrnambool. Melbourne based people are also represented. Organisations are also 
involved and these include the Wilderness Society and a coalition of university students through a cross-campus 
environmental network. 


HISTORY 


A proposal which came out in 1981 to allow woodchipping in the Otways was fiercely opposed by the Geelong 
Environment Council. Many reforms to forest practices occurred through the 1980s and this resulted in a 
moratorium banning woodchipping in the Otways until 1990 after which the practice of clearfelling resumed. 
There was a victory by the "Stop the logging in the Otways National Park" lobby group after the National Park 
was declared in 1981. After some arrests logging was stopped in 1985. There were also some actions in the West 
Barrum water supply catchment (for Apollo Bay) where logging was stopped in 1987 and has not been resumed 
since. 

Simon Birrell's illustrated talk was based on the OREN research report. The highlights of the report are given 
below: 


1. OVERVIEW OF HARDWOOD LOGGING AND SAWMILLING IN THE OTWAYS 


The Otway Forest Management Area comprises 900,000 hectares of public and private land of which around 
20% is forested. 

Over the past 16 years around 5,500 hectares of native forest has been destroyed through clear felling in the 
Otways. 

Native forests take over 200 years to reach maturity, yet the Otway State Forest "production zone" of 63,000 
hectares is being managed on an extremely short rotation of 80 to 100 years, meaning that 40% of the Otway 
native forest is being turned progressively into a plantation of young trees. 


The Hardwood Logging, Sawmilling and Woodchipping industry is clearly pulpwood driven since 85% of the 
forest that is clearfelled now ends up as woodchips. 


The claim of the industry and DNRE that the forest is logged primarily to produce high grade timber for furniture 
and housing is a myth as only 6% of the volume logged ends up as high grade timber. The traditional markets for 
hardwood, such as house framing and flooring have been taken over by plantation softwood and fibreboard. 


The industries that derive benefit from the logging of the Otway native forests are very small and declining. 
There is no significant "downstream" employment in the region flowing from Hardwood Logging, Sawmilling and 
Woodchipping. These three industries generate regional revenue of only $20 million p.a. and are provided with 
subsidies of at least $1.5 million p.a. Whereas tourism generates $300 million p.a. (net) 


OTWAY THREATENED SPECIES listed in the Flora and Fauna Guarantee Act 1988: 
Cool Temperate Rainforests. 

Slender Tree Fern - Cyathea cunninghamii 

Tiger Quoll - Dasyurus maculatus 

Australian Grayling - Prototroctes maraena 


PROCESSES which threaten above species: 


Increases in sediment input to rivers and streams due to human activities 

Loss of hollow-bearing trees from Victorian native forests. 

Habitat fragmentation as threatening process for fauna in Victoria. 

Human activity which results in artificially elevated or epidemic levels of Myrtle Wilt within 
Nothofagus-dominated Cool Temperate Rainforests 

A case study of the impact of clearfell logging on Tree Ferns has shown that they decline rapidly after a 
clearfell and slash-burn operation. 


(Continued on page 13) 
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(Continued from page 12) 
2. THE EFFECT OF CLEARFELL LOGGING ON WATER CATCHMENTS 


Extensive clearfell logging is occurring in the eight catchments in the Otways which supply water to more than 
250,000 people in towns and cities including Geelong and Warrnambool. 


Scientific research in mountain ash type forests located in the Central Highlands (Melbourne water supply 
catchment) shows that clearfell logging significantly reduces catchment water quality. 


Two authoritative studies have demonstrated that water values are much higher than timber values from logging. 
These studies, along with hydrology research, have underpinned a policy of no logging in most of Melbourne 
water supply catchments. 


Important long term hydrology research commenced in the Otways in 1988 but was terminated in 1994, well 
before completion. 


The continued logging of Otway water catchments is a matter of urgent concern given that cities and towns in the 
region, including Geelong, face long term water restrictions. 


3. IMPACT OF CLEARFELL LOGGING ON SOIL EROSION AND WATER QUALITY IN THE OTWAYS. 


The Otways is divided into five categories of land degradation 

41% of coupes to be clearfelled are in areas designated as "significant", "major" or "extreme" erosion risk. 
Research shows logging is a major cause of landslides, soil erosion and turbidity. 

A case study of the landslide at HP Track (located between Beech Forest and Apollo Bay) in November 1995 
demonstrates the potentially destructive effects of the combination of clearfell logging and high rainfall on erosion 
and water quality. 


OVERALL CONCLUSIONS 


The very great and measurable cost to the community of land and water degradation resulting from logging far 
outweighs the small and declining value of the Hardwood Logging, Sawmilling and Woodchipping industries, 
measured in terms of revenue and employment. 


Logging of the Otway native forest is threatening the viability of water catchments on which the whole population 
of South West Victoria depends. Ongoing logging in water catchments will substantially reduce water yields and 
water quality in the medium to long term. 


Logging is creating very significant environmental risks in a unique heritage area. These risks are not theoretical; 
they are demonstrated by clear examples of serious soil erosion such as the HP track landslide. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
A. SHORT TERM (Immediate Implementation) 


1 The total cessation of logging in proclaimed water catchments in the Otways 

2 Associated with this, the transfer of management responsibility for Otway water catchments to the 
relevant water authorities 

3 Timber industry and DNRE vested interests should not be represented on water authority boards 

4 There should be no logging in areas that have a significant risk of land erosion 


B MEDIUM TERM 

5 The elimination of all subsidies to the Hardwood Logging, Sawmilling and Woodchipping industries 
through appropriate royalties and licence fees 

6 Cessation of clearfell logging in any other areas of Otway native forest 

7 The facilitation of structural adjustment in the Otway Hardwood Logging, Sawmilling and Woodchipping 
industry using the Labour Adjustment Package being implemented as a part of the Government's 
$107 million Forest Industry Structural Adjustment Package (part of the Region Forest Agreement 
process) i 


During the talk there were some disturbing illustrations of the impact of clearfell logging showing landslides after 
heavy rain on the HP track and the extensive sedimentation of the Barham River system. 


Barry Lingham gave a vote of thanks. 
O 
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LITTLE BIRD, 
LITTLE BIRD, 
FLY AWAY HOME 


As reported by Andrew Darby in 
The Age 16/9/99, some Orange- 
bellied Parrots have had a good 
year. 


Biologist, lan Smiles, who has been 
involved with the breeding 
program at Healesville Sanctuary 
explained that instead of housing 
them in large social groups they 
are being split up into pairs. The 
result was that 35 were fledged this 
year compared with the previous 
best of 14. 


Twenty-four of the birds were flown 
(by light aircraft) to Tasmania in 
September where they will be 
housed in large aviaries to 
acclimatise them and_ introduce 
them to the local seeds of the 
region prior to their release. 


Mark Holdsworth, a Tasmanian 
wildlife officer said that despite the 
success of the breeding program 
scientists were yet to see a 
significant rise in the overall 
population. 


The Pallid Cuckoo seems to have 
been more noticeable than usual 
this year. In three consecutive 
days, as we tried to tire out three 
grand-sons, we heard them at 
Barwon Heads, Stony Creek Picnic 
Ground and Waurn Ponds. Then, 
for the first time ever, we heard 
one from our garden in Belmont. 


You could have been listening for 
the Olive-backed Orioles which 
started their calling during the past 
month or so. Look for them in the 
upper foliage of a tree a hundred of 
metres away. lm sorry but that is 
as precise as | can be. 


During the previous month the 
‘Kamikaze Kids’ (the offspring of 
Masked Lapwings) continued to 
defy modern man to do his worst. 
On a mowed area in front of the 
Education centre In Eastern Park, 
there were two eggs just waiting to 
be destroyed. At Deakin, a pair and 
their single young one were 
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venturing on the roads with 
hundreds of university students 
driving around — not to mention the 
staff. | was on my bicycle and that 
was enough to make the chick 
‘freeze’ into a ball of fluff in the 
gutter. The absolute  super- 
optimists must be the pair who 
have a chick running around 
Reynold's Rd between the fire 
station and  LeisureLink. Our 
daughter, having proudly shown 
her son the little chick was then 
horrified to see the parent and 
chick run out across the road in 
front of a car. Fortunately, it was 
spared. 


In the previous month there had 
been a pair who almost certainly 
had eggs on the divided highway 
median strip in Colac Road. By 
their sudden loss of interest | fear 
that the effort failed. 


| can only suggest that this species 
survives due more to divine 
intervention than their own traffic 
sense. 


Yes, | know that | have taken a 
slight liberty with a nursery rhyme 
in the heading but surely the editor 
can have a little latitude. —Ed. 

oO 


Some natural history notes 
from overseas... 


The St Petersburg Times from 
Florida in the U.S.A., 27/5/99, 
reported on the annual meeting of 
the International Whaling 
Commission, recently held in St. 
George’s, Grenada. 


This saw Japan and Norway seek 
an end to the 13-year ban on 
commercial whaling. 


Australia, the United States, 
Britain, New Zealand and other 
countries are opposed to such 
proposals. 


Currently, the whaling commission 
rules say that a whale can be 
considered dead when it stops 
moving. Dierderik van Liere, a 
biologist with Eurogroup Animal 
Welfare cited examples of whales, 


paralysed by wounds to their back, 
being dragged into whaling ships to 
be butchered while still alive. 


The ‘pro-whaling’ lobby is now 
touting high-tech harpoons as 
‘humane’. Norway says its 
explosive harpoons can kill more 
than 60 percent of whales instantly, 
while native tribes in Alaska 
reported using hand-thrown 
harpoons with a new type of 
explosive that detonates within 
three seconds of impact. 

A September issue reported that 
Red Knots which winter in South 
America were turning up on the 
west coast of Florida unable to 
stand or fly. 


Dozens have drowned and others 
have simply died on the beach of a 
state park. 


About 60 live birds have been 
collected and taken to a seabird 
sanctuary where they are being 
treated with fluids, medication and 
food. Those which can eat are 
being given quantities of 
mealworms so that the sanctuary is 
now requiring 80,000 each week. 


The University of Florida has so far 
been unable to determine the 
cause of the problem. At that time 
of the year the birds were flying 
south from the Arctic, through the 
United States to winter in South 
America. 

On a happier note, and from the 
same source, the Bald Eagle — 
national symbol of the United 
States since 1782 — was down to 
around 400 breeding pairs in the 
lower 48 states by the early 1960's, 
although it had been protected 
since 1940. 


By a program of positive 
management which included the 
banning of certain pesticides and 
tightened controls on some 
pollutants (spurred on by national 
pride no doubt) there are now in 
excess of 6,000 breeding pairs with 
many more in Canada and 
Alaska. —Ed. 
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MID-WEEK BIRD EXCURSION 
HOSPITAL SWAMP 


21-10-99 


Members present: Polly Cutcliffe, Peter Bright. 


Number of Species — 47 


Black Swan 
Australian shelduck 
Pacific Black Duck 
Australasian Shoveler 
Grey Teal 

Chestnut Teal 
Hardhead 
Australasian Grebe 
Hoary-headed Grebe 
Little Pied Cormorant 
Great Cormorant 
Australian Pelican 
White-faced Heron 
Great Egret 
Australian White Ibis 


Royal Spoonbill 
Yellow-billed Spoonbill 
Whistling Kite 

Swamp Harrier 

Australian Hobby 

Purple Swamphen 
Black-winged Stilt 

Masked Lapwing 
Whiskered Tern 
Yellow-tailed Black Cockatoo 
Horsefield's Bronze Cuckoo 
Superb Fairy Wren 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill 
Red Wattlebird 
Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 


White-fronted Chat 
Magpie Lark 

Willie Wagtail 
Black-faced Cuckoo Shrike 
Australian Magpie 
Skylark . 

European Greenfinch 
European Goldfinch 
Welcome Swallow 

Fairy Martin 

Clamorous Reed Warbler 
Little Grassbird 
Golden-headed Cisticola 
Common Blackbird 
Common Starling 


Straw-necked Ibis White-plumed Honeyeater o 


OBSERVATION REPORTS October 1999 -- compiled by John Bottomley & Barry Lingham. 


Observations were submitted by Craig Morley (CMo), Ray Baverstock (RBa), Barry Lingham (BL), Valda 
Dedman (VWD), Gordon McCarthy (GMc), Ira Savage(IS),Polly Cutcliffe (PC), John Newman (JN), Rohan 
Bugg (RBu), Graeme Tribe (GT), Brian Hart (BH), Marilyn Hewish (MHe), Judy Davies (JDa), Colin Goldberg 
(CGo), Lily Sherwood (LS), Penny Smith (PS) 


This has certainly been a good year for Pallid Cuckoos; they have been widely reported and their distinctive 
trilling has been heard from sites where Pallid Cuckoos have not been recorded for many years. The first 
records indicate a spring return around the end of September. Another spring returnee is the White-browed 
Woodswallow. Flocks arrived in the district around the 7-10-99 and they were sighted at several spots over 
the next week. The report at Ocean Grove Nature Reserve is unusual. 


Valda Dedman, Trevor Pescott, Gordon McCarthy and Rob McKenzie observed an egret at Reedy Lake and 
they are sure it was an Intermediate Egret. These four people would be amongst our most experienced 
observers, but even this record will be vetted by Marilyn Hewish to establish the exact system of identification 
used to form their belief that the bird was an Intermediate Egret. The sight of a Little Egret in full breeding 
plumage including plumes on the neck and back and two long nuchal plumes at the back of the head was a 
highlight of Barry Lingham’s trip to Lake Victoria. 


To the west of Geelong, sightings of a Spotted Harrier and a Black Kite are of interest. These birds are 
usually found in the drier inland areas, but have been regularly sighted in the past few years. 


Polly Cutcliffe was privileged to see Painted Button Quail displaying in the Brisbane Ranges. If you are trying 
to find this species, look for the small circular scrapes they construct amongst the leaf litter. Best places are 
Bannockburn Bush, the You Yangs and Brisbane Ranges. 


Marilyn Hewish had a great day at the Long Forest Reserve where she saw a Red-capped Robin, a Chestnut- 
rumped Thornbill, Masked and White-browed Woodswallows plus a Black-eared Cuckoo! A most impressive 
group of birds indeed. The Long Forest can be accessed off the Western Highway between Bacchus Marsh 
and Melton. (Check a Melways Street Directory) 


(Continued on page 16) 
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(Continued from page 15) 


Black Swan 
Pacific Black Duck 
Little Egret 
Intermediate Egret 


Yellow-billed Spoonbill 
Black Kite 

Spotted Harrier 
Brown Falcon 
Australian Hobby 
Peregrine Falcon 
Nankeen Kestrel 
Buff-banded Rail 


Baillon'sCrake 


Painted Button-Quail 


Latham's Snipe 
Eastern Curlew 
Common Sandpiper 
Masked Lapwing 


Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 
Gang-gang Cockatoo 


Pallid Cuckoo 


Fantailed Cuckoo 
Black-eared Cuckoo 


Horsefield's Bronze-Cuckoo 


Shining Bronze-Cuckoo 
Owlet Nightjar 
Southern Boobook 


Sacred Kingfisher 


Rainbow Bee-eater 
Chestnut-rumped Thornbill 
Red-capped Robin 
Restless Flycatcher 
Olive-backed Oriole 
Masked Woodswallow 


White-browed Woodswallow 


Pied Currawong 


House Sparrow 
Brown Songlark 
Blackbird 

Song Thrush 
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27/09/99 
18/10/99 
16/10/99 
14/10/99 


Ap 


13/10/99 

3/10/99 
19/10/99 
23/09/99 

3/10/99 

2/10/99 
23/09/99 
22/09/99 
25/09/99 
25/09/99 


NO] S| AHN AH AHN 


21/09/99 
12/10/99 


NN 


10/10/99 
19/10/99 
16/10/99 
11/10/99 


NO- A 
P 


10/10/99 
14/10/99 

7/10/99 
13/10/99 
24/09/99 
30/09/99 
23/09/99 

3/10/99 

7/10/99 
14/10/99 


c 
o 
O 


——— = ťi = = ONN 
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2/10/99 
13/10/99 
19/10/99 


8/10/99 
11/10/99 
8/10/99 
13/10/99 
7/10/99 
7/10/99 
19/10/99 
18/10/99 
7/10/99 
10/10/99 
ZEE 7/10/99 
70+ 7/10/99 
4 13/10/99 
100s 8/10/99 
30+ 17/10/99 
600+ 7/10/99 


Nw >- -A ->-N-> 


1 23/09/99 
14 Sep-Oct 99 
3 14/10/99 
1 11/10/99 
2 20/08/99 


Newtown. Flying low to the ESE at 0755 CMo 
Meredith. Mother and six ducklings crossing the Highway RBa 
Lake Victoria. Full breeding plumage. BL 
Reedy Lake. With Great Egret. Seen by TP,GMc,RMcK. 

To be confirmed by our scrutineer of records, MHe VWD 
Balyang Sanctuary. Feeding in shallows RBa 
Stonehaven. On Hamilton Highway. GMc 
Cnr of Hamilton Hwy and Friend in Hand Road VWD 
Geelong. Cnr of Ryrie and Garden Streets CMo 
Herne Hill. Eating a mudlark on nature strip. IS 
Point Addis. Breeding GMc 
Eastern Park. Circling overhead. CMo 
Yollinko Wetlands, Barwon River. PC 
Jerringot. Emerged from the reeds. JN 


Jerringot. Pair fossicking in weedy pond near golf course. 

Seen again on 13-10-99. Possibly two other birds as well. JN 
Barwon Valley Park. GMc 
Brisbane Ranges, Clarkes Road. Female raised and lowered 
head, neck and chest feathers whilst opening and closing 


eyes — possible courting display PC 
Begola Wetlands, Ocean Grove RBu 
Barwon Estuary. 1999 return. 3 more than 1998. GT 
Barwon Estuary. Most seen in 18 years in this area. GT 
Geelong. Pair nesting on sloping roof. Parents moved down 
the roof to brood when the eggs rolled downhill. CMo 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. Feeding on hakea sp. BH 
Highton. North Valley Road. Also on 16/10, 17/10 VWD 
Highton. Helena Street. 3 on 12-10-99 RBa 
South Barwon Recreation Reserve CMo 
Newtown. Also on 2/10, 6/10, 14/10. Calling from river area. CMo 
Highton. Helena Street. Heard calling. RBa 
Eastern Park. Mature adult. CMo 
You Yangs. Eastern Flats. BH 
Long Forest. Also on 13/10. MHe 
Yollinko Wetlands, Barwon River. Young bird (no barring and 
dull upper parts) catching caterpillars. PC 
Newtown. Irregular spring visitor. CMo 
Long Forest. flushed from hollow in Grey Box tree. MHe 
Newtown. Perched in pear tree, attacked by Red Wattlebirds 
and New Holland Honeyeaters CMo 
Ocean Grove Town. Perched on power lines. JDa 
Werribee River, near CBD. ` RBu 
Cobbledicks Ford. First spring observation RBu 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. BH 
Long Forest. Rarely seen in Geelong region. MHe 
Long Forest. Splendid male bird. MHe 
Lara. CGo 
- Werribee. Unusual for this area. RBu 
Long Forest, overhead with White-browed Woodswallows MHe 
Bannockburn. With White-browed. CMo 
Newtown. With White-browed. CMo 
Long Forest. Overhead. MHe 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. BH 
Cobbledicks Ford. Large flock overhead. RBu 
Newtown. CMo 
Newtown. Groups of up to 100+ moving NNW CMo 
Eastern park. Nesting in same tree as last year. Two 
immature birds some 500 metres away. CMo 
Grovedale. Pecking at callistemon flowers. Iz 
Little River, Argoona Road RBu 
Highton. Singing for over an hour till chased by Wattlebird. RBa 
Grovedale, Abervale. Single bird on 18/10. PS 
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GFNC OFFICE BEARERS (1999-2000) 


President Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham.barry.k@edumail.vic.gov.au ~ 
Vice-President Vacant — 
Secretary Vacant 
Treasurer Ray Baverstock 5243 7025 
Minute Secretary Donna Wood 5221 2956 
Immediate Past President Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Committee Member Ade Foster 5243 9478 adenpeny@netlink.com.au 
2 i: Bernie Franke 017 982 072 
^ ¥ Diana Primrose 5250 1811 
we E Graeme Tribe 5255 2302 
* [ Alison Watson 5229 3488 pwatson@ne.com.au 
$ r Vacant 
= 5 Vacant 
Honorary Librarian Betty Moore 5288 7220 
Editor Alban Lloyd-Jones 5243 3704 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and GEELONG BIRD REPORT EDITOR 


Bio-diversity Group Dennis Greenwell 5243 7047 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish (Pri) 03 5367 3196 (Bus) 03 9344 5715 


DISCLAIMER 


Responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed in this magazine 
rests with the author of the article. ‘Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without 
permission provided that acknowledgment of the club and the author is made. 


Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


ROSTERS 


LIBRARY SUPPER MAILING 


Lorraine Preston Roma Connors : Beverley Morwood 
Bev McNay 


Judy Rowe Noreen Arthur Alban Lloyd-Jones 
Lily Sherwood Valerie Lloyd-Jones 
Nora Errey 
Shirley Southcombe 


Meetings start at 8.00 pm at: 
Karingal Community Centre, Corer McKillop and Humble Streets, East Geelong. 
Use the Humble Street entrance. 


Printed by Ken Jenkin. 
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A0013708R 
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GFNC web page: http://member.austasia.net/~gfnc 
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